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Characteristics bfgraduateswfao covpleted bachelor's 
degrees tfi thin 4 years of high school graduation were compared with 
graduates who tooklonger than 4 years. Data were obtained from the 
Postsecondary School transcripts Study^ a supplemint to the National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972. The sample 
consisted of 4,440 graduates who received the bachelor's degree by 
December 1984. Less than half the students who earned a bachelorls 
degree entered college by the fall after high schoolgraduation and 
completed their degree within 4 years* Fif ty^one percent took more 
than 4 years from high school graduatio to complete their degree. 
Three-fourths earned their degree within 5 years after high school 
graduation, and 24% took 6 r 7, more years. The effects of the 
following characteristics on degree completion were assessed: 
aptitude test composite score; high school curriculum (academic, 
general, vocatipiial) ; socioeconomic status^ and region of high_ school 
(Northeast^ North Central^ Souths West)^ Thepercehtage of degree 
recipients who completed a degree withi^ calculated 
for selected ma jorslsocial science andsciences , 

education, humanities, business and marketing, and engineering). 
Technical notes oh the study are appended. (SH) 
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Cbiiipletibn Tine for Bachelor's Degreed 



The traditional pattcra for earning a bachclox's 
degree is to enter college soon after high school gradaa^ 
tion and complete studies for a baccalaurrate within 4 
years. According to the Center for Education Statistics 
(CES), less than half of the students who earned a 
bachelor's degree fplldw^ this traditional pattern. 
Fifty-phc percent of b^helofs degree recipients (from 
the high school class of 1972)' took more than 4 years 
from high school graduation to con: ^let<; their degree. 

Though three-fourths eamec' their dc^ee within 5 
ycars^fitr high school graduation, 24 percent took 6, 7, 

or more years (chm Ih 

-- For this wport^ bacheior idcgrec rrapicmi who 
begaa colle^ by ihe foil after high school graduation 
and ramed degrees within 4 years are characterized as 
following the traditional pattern of degree completion 
(tabie 1). The bachelor's degree recipients who followed 
a ndh-traditidhal pattern either (Ij took longer than 4 
years to complete their degree or (2) began college later 
than the fall after high school graduation, or p) both 
(table 1). 



Completion of Bachelor's Degrees Within 4 years of 
High School Graduation 

Among certain ^dUps, there were bachelor degree 
recipients more likely thaii others to rbllbw the tradi- 
tibhal pattern for completing a bachelbr's degree. For 
example, women were more likely to follow this pattern 
(56 percent) than were men (43 percmt). Ther^^ 
statistically significant difference between whites and 
blacks. 



table 1. Percent of bachelor's degree recipients from 
the High School Class of 1972* by beginning 
and completion time of collegiate studies 



Began college 

studies 


Total 


GbmpJcted 
degrees in 
4 academic 
years 


Completed 
degrees in 
mbre_dian 
4 academic 
years 


Total 


100 


57 


43 


By the fall 
after school 
graduatidh 


87 


49 


38 


f.ater than 
the fall after 
high school 
graduation 


13 


7 


5 



Noce- Details may not add to total because of rounding. 



Fifty-six percent of the bachelor's degree recipients 
who scored in the highest quartile of the NLS Aptitude 
Test (taken in high school) fdlldwed the traditional pat- 
tern of degree cdmpletidn; only 25 percent Of those who 
scbred in ths^ lowest quartile followed this pattern. Of 
those baccalaureate students whb: took a cbllege 
preparatory curriculum in high schobH, 53 percent 
earned baccalaureates within 4 years of high school. Of 



'This iiialysis is based oh cbllege transcripts of paitidpaiits in CES* 
Nationai tonprndinal Survey of the High School Ciass of 1972 
(NLS-72) who <^ed a tMccdaureue by December 19S4. See appen- 
dix for more tnfonnation. 
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those who took a general high school curricuruitii 37 

percent fdjlowed the traditipnai pattern. Twenty-eight 

percent of those who took vocational high school 

preparation followed the traditional pattcra (ta^ 2). 
Of bachelor's degree recipients from high 

socioeconomic backgrounds, S2 percent followed the 

traditional pattern; 43 K>ercent from low socibecdnbmic 

backgrounds f olid wed this pattern. __ 

Surprisingly ( there were large differences related to 

the regidh of the United States where the student attend- 
ed high schocl. The proportion of bachelor's degree 

recipients from the West j[34 pcrcentX^vhiJ followed the 

traditional pattern was much lower than the proportion 

froin the Northeast (6^ Graduates from the 

North £entr£indS6uthern States were in the middle at 

47 percent (table i). ^ - - - 

Only one-lhird-6L the Jbachebr's degree recipients 
graduated from the college where they began their 
states. It might be expected that transrerring to 
another xroHege wouid delay degree completidn. Of 
graduates who transferred colleges, 47 percent finished 
in the traditional pattern, compared with 54 percent 
who attended dnly dnc cdllcge. 

A graduate's major also accounted Tor differences 
in fdHowing the traditiohsd cbmpletioh pattern for a 
degree. For example, the proportion of graduates in the 
social sciences, sdehc^, andJnathemaUa who followed 
the traditional pattern ^K^ hig^^ that for 

graduates in business or engineering (chart 2). 

BacbiRbr's I^^ree RctdpiciiU Not Foiiow the 

Trediiional Pattern Of Degree Compietion 

Of those graduates whd received their degree later 
than 4 years from high school graduatibn, 70 percent 
started college by the fall after high school graduation, 
but took longer than 4 academic years to complete bac- 

Chart 1.- Bachelor's degree recipients, by lime frdni high school graduation to completloh of baccajaareate. 

Within 4 years 




Table 2.-Perceiit of bachelbr^^ degree recipients who 
earned^d^ees within 4 years of high school 
graduatjon,_ by selected high school 
characteristics 





Percent receiving 

— baccalaureates^ 


Characteristic* 




Within 4 
years after 
high 
schdol 
graduation 


in more than 
4 years after 
nign scnooi 
graduation 


Total 


49 


- 

5l 


Aptitude test composite 






: scdrc 








56 


44 


Middle quartiSes ...... 


4i 


59 


Lowest r,uartj!e 


25 


75 


High school curriculum 








53 


47 


General 


37 


63 


Vbcatibhal 


28 


72 


Socioeconomic status 






composite 






Highest quartile 


52 


48 


Middle quartiles 


48 




Lowest quarrile 


43 


5? 


Region of high school 






Northeast 


60 


40 


North Central 


47 


53 


Sduth 


47 


S3 


West 


34 


66 



* See appendix for more informaiion on these classificaiion variables. 



Chart 2. -Percentage bachelors degree recipients who completed a degree within 4 years following high school gradua* 

tion, by seiected miUor fields of study 



Social sciences 
Matliematidi and sciences 
Ediicatibn 
Hutnanities 



Business and marketing 



Engineering 




calaureate studies, the bther-30_percent did Rot begin 
college by the fail stfter high scli^ graduation. 

Of the g^aduat^ who began ^oliege studies Jate, 17 
percent started in the second semester. Another third 
waited until the next academic year to enroll (table 3). 

table Percent distribution of bachelor's degree 
recipients who began college later than the 
fail after high school graduatloiit by when 
they began college 



Time from 


Percent distributibh of 


high school 


delayed entrants by _ 


graduation 


when they begcn college 



Total 

1 year* 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years ..... . 

5-5 years , . . . 
7 or more years 



(In percent) 
100 
17 
32 
23 
13 
II 
5 



* By derinidon. deiayed entrants are those who did not begin coilege 
by the fall after high school graduation, so this catqpbry comprises 
those who enrolled for the first time in the second semester/qtianer. 



(In percent) 

Students who began college by the fall after high 
school graduation but took longer than 4 academic 
years jo complete their degree composed the majority 
who fdlldwed the nbn*traditional pattern of degree 
cbmplctidn. Most of the baccalaureate students who 
started college right after high schbol but did hot fihisb 
within 4 academic years took only I more year to flnish 
cbursework. fibwever,^ the tirrie frbm their first college 
course until Jraduation ranged up to IJ.l years when 
^^^^^"^"P^ 4^^^ were collected, there may be 
members of the high school class of 1972 still working 
for their bachelor's degree who were excluded from the 
transcript coiieciion and analysis. 

there are itiany reasons for taking more than 4 
academic yeafsjd complete a baccalaureate. Ah earlier 
analysis of NLS students who entered academic college 
prbgrams by the fall after high schbbi, but were stil! 
ehrblled in college 4.S years later, indicates 20 j^rcent 
attended partrtime, 14 percent were Jhiryear p 
and 35 percent leflcdlege and then returned 

t^iro other factoncited in the rejK)rt were changing 
collie majors and u-ansfming ta another institution. 
Both usuaUy increase the number of credit hours taken 
to graduate. Transcripts show that bachelor's degree re* 
cipients who graduated within 4 years of high school 
earned fewer course credits (an average df 124 credits) 
cdmpared with thdse who followed the non-traditional 
pattern (129 credits). 



Significant proportions of persoiis who delayed 
entering college were taking their first college cdiifse 3 
or 4 years after high school graduation (table 3)* 
Delayed entrants were jUst as likely to earn their degree 
within 4 academic years, as thbse who began college in 
fall after high school (58 percent for both groups). 



^U.S.. Department of Education, Center for Statistics. N&ticnat 
^9^P^¥^'^^ ^^P^* l^^ription o/ Young A duits 

and dne-haff Yetirs Ajfter High Schoot Contract No. OEC 0-73-6666, 
Washington. D.C.. U.S. Government Pnntinft Office. 1979. and /4 
Capsute DGchpmn of Y^ung Adults Seven and One-half Years A fter 
High School ContriciHo. OEC 0-73-6666. Washington. D.C.. U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 1981. 
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Teclihical Notes 
Data Source 

the data in this report were from the Postsecon- 
dary School transcripts Study, conducted by the Center 
for Education Statistics as a suppicment to the National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(NLS-72). the transcript study was designed to obtain 
reliable and objective ihrormatioh about the pbstsec- 
bhd£uy educatibhal experiehces of NLS-72 sample 
members. 

Approximately 15,0® ^emoers of the lsItS-72 
sample rcpditcd attending one or more P<^tsecondary 
institutions £y 1989. B^aed on this information, 
transcript requests were made to approximately 4,300 
schools, including public two-year and four-ye^r institu- 
tions, private non-vocational schools, and private voca- 
tional schools. 

Only the transcripts of students who received 
bachelor's dcgfciw by December 1984 were analyzed. Of 
the 4,791 transcfipts for sample members, about 6 per- 
cent were dropped from the study because of ihcbhiplete 
or missing data or because the schools were foreign or 
uriclassifL^. Ah additioiial 1 percm of the transcripts 
werejdropped because of oui-6f-range viucs^ the result 
was an anai>sis sample of 4,440 bachelor's degree reci- 
pients. 

Precisibn of Estimates 

The percentages in this report arc estimates derived 
from 4,440 irahscripts from the NLS-72 s^.mplc 
members Avhb completed a baccalaureate by 1984 _Thc 
sample datawcie inflated to be nationally r^esemative 
of baccdaureate students from the high school class of 

1^1?^ A^j^^P?^^"^ ^"'y those who completed a 
bacheior^s degree, not all who attended a postsecondary 
education institution. 

Group differences in the jext are statistically 
significant at the 95 percent confidence level. The ap- 
proximate stahdafd error of a per cent (p) in th is rcpbrt 
can bcjobtaincd bjrs.e. (p) Dv'p (10e-p)/n where n 
is the sampie-size and D is a correction factor for design 
effect, estimated to be 1.2. The sample size for various 
groups of baccalaureate students in the report are in the 
next section. 

The sampling percentage and an estimate bf its 
standard error permit the cbnstructibh bf interval 
estimates with a prescribed cbhfldehce that the interval 
includes the average result of all possible sampli^. 
Assuming that all possible samples were selected in sticfa 
a way that each was surveyed uhder^sentially the same 
cdhditions, then if a s^plepor^ntage andits esti 
standard error are calcu^ed for each sample: 

— Apprbximately iwb*thirds of the intervals from 
bhe standard error below the estimate to one 
standard error above the estimate wilt include 
the average value of ail possible sampte. 
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- Apprbximately 95 . percent d£.llie.ij3Lerva!s.froS 
twib standard errors below the estimate to Two 
standard errors above the estimate will inclctfe 
the average value of all possible samples: 



Ciasslflcation Variables 

1. Ebmplctidh time of a biccSlaureate: this ^ 
measured JQsing^wo picce^ ofjnformatian from 
college transcripts — the beginning month/vear 
of the first course taken k^r the bachelor's 
degree, and the month/year vivhen the bachelor^s 
degree was conferred. Those per$^ns in the high 
school class of 1972 who earned their degree b^' 
July 1976 were classified ris fbllowihg the iradi- 
tibhal pattern bf completibh bf a baccalaureate. 

2. Traditibha! pattern bf bachelor's degree comple- 
tion: (1) chtrance in college by fall after high 
school graduation and (2) cbmpletioh of bac- 
calaureate studies, within 4 academic years. Sam- 
ple sizesare in table A. 

3: Aptitude test composite: tate in their senior 
year, 16,860 sampled NLS-72 participants were 
given a battery of 6 tests. The general academic 
ability index was derived from 4 of the 6 scores, 
vccabulary, reading, letter groups, and 
mathematics.* 



Table A.— Sample sizes of bacheior's degree recipients 
from the jiigh schooi ciass of 1972, by begint* 
Ring and completion time of collegiate 
sludles 









Completed 






Gompleied 


degree in 






degreewithin 


more than 4 


Begaa college 




4 academic 


academic 


studies: 


Total 


years 


years 


rpial 


4,440 


2,459 


1.981 


By the fall 








after high 








school 








graduation 


3,887 


2.134 


1,753 


Later than 








the fall after 








high schooi 








graduation 


553 


325 


228 



Nutc— These are unweighted cases; therefore nationally representa- 
tive percentages cannot be calculated from this table. 



* U.S. D^artment of Education. Center for Statistics. Psychomernc 
Analysis of the SLS and the: High School and Beyond Test Bat- 
teries. Washington. D.C., U S. Government Printing Office. 1985. 



Factor analysis of the test scores revealed a 
basis for constructing a composite score by 
forming an equally weighted linear composite of 
these four tests, Each test added to the com- 
posite was standardized to a mean of SO and a 
standard deviation of 10. An individual's score 
was then classiHed into a high, middle, or low 
category de|>ending upon whether the score was 
in the highest, middle two, or lowest quart lie. A 
substantial proportioiL of bacheloPi jlegree re- 
cipients. (29 percent) did not have test scor^; 
most were fronr the **resurviry** group who did 
not originaliy participate during their senior 
year when testing was conducted. The sample 
sizes for this study are: High Ability (1,786), 
Middle Ability (1,1 77), and Low Ability (202), 
4. High school curriculum: High school program is 
deflhed by three categories: general, academic, 
and vbcatibnal-techhical (agricultural occupa- 
tiphs, business or office bccupatibhs. 
distributive education, kealtfaL bccupatioTis. 
home ecGnbnucs bcctipatibns^ aMti^^^ or in- 
dustrial Qorupatibns). The cl^sincation was 
based thcL Stadent's own ind^^ or 
her high_ school curricular program, tf the stu- 
dent did not provide this information, the 
School Record Information Form, completed 
by the Survey Adminiitrator, was used as a 
backup source of data^ The sample sizes fbr this 
study arc: General (897), Academic (3,3S6), and 
Vdcatidrial (187). 
5- Sbcibecohbmic status cbihpbsitcX^ES): This Jit 
dex was based on a compbsr^e score involving 
nv< cbmpbnehts^ lather^s e^ mother's 
education^ parentjd jncome,^ father's 
tion^_^d a household items index. These com- 
ponents were first subjected to a factor analysis 
that revealad a common factor with approx- 
imately equal weights fbr each of the five cbm- 
ponehts. A continudus measiire of SES was then 
computed for each respondent by ayeraging tjie 
standardized cbmpbhents. The cbntinubus SES 
score was then assigned tb a high, middle, or 
Ibw category depending bn whether it fell in the 
highlit quartilev middle two 4uartil^ or Jbwest 
quartile. The_ cutting points for ^ quartil^ 
were ^ased upon the distribu- 
tioa estinutted usmg sam i^^i^ts. Approx- 
imately i ^rcent oi bachelor's degree recipients 
were not classified J)y SES. The sample sizes for 
this study are: High SES ^2,076), Middle SES 
(1.801), and Low SES (S24). 
6. Region of high school: The NLS bachelor's 
degfiee recipients can be classified into one of 
fduf regions iii which their high iK:hbol was 
iTOaicdj^ Northeast, North Central, South, and 
West* There were no respondents with missing 



rcf ion codes. The sample sizes (in parentheses) 
aiid the States in each of the regions are: 



Northeast (1,044): Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode island, Cdn- 
ncvticut, New Ydrk, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

North Central (1,228): Ohio, Indiana, illinois. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Norrh Dakota, '^duth Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. 

Souih^(i,522); Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, bouth Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

West- (646): Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Col- 
Mexico^ Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska, and 
Hawaii 

7. Sclwtcd majbr Gelds bt study; Becar c many of 

^^z^?^^f^P'^^-^l^^^^°°^ ^'5 classification 
bf prbgrams us^ by ^ he Center for Education 
Statistics) had a relatively small number of 
graduates from the sample, it was decided to 
group similar categories to provide sufficient 
sample sizes for reliable estimates. The follow- 
ing broad groupings were used: 



Selected brjoad^roupings 
and sample size 



Includes there major 
disciplines divisions* 



Mathematics/sciences 
(437) 

Humanities (272) 



Social sciences (700) 

Business (694) 

Education (7S ') 
Engineering (188) 



CompuieT science, life 
sciences,^_ physical sciences, 
and mathematics 

Foreign languages, English^ 
philbsbphy. religion^ and 
visual and performing arts 

Psychblbgy, area and ethnic 
studies, law, libraries, and 
social sciences 

Business and rrianagement, 
and marketing and distribu- 
tion 

Education 
Engineering 



• ij.S. Dcpanmcnt of Education. Center for Statistics. A CJassi- 
JtcatTon o/ Jnsinictipnai Washington. DC. U.S. Gov- 

ernment Printing Office. 1981. 
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For More liifdriilatiori 

_ This report was prepared by S;'san Hill, Center for 
Education Statistics, and Maria Owings, under contract 



to the Genter, For information on the Transcfipt Data 
File, contact Dennis Carroil. Center for Ediicatidn 
Statistics, Longitudinal Studies Branch, 555 New Jerse) 
Avenue NW., Washington, D,C, 20208, (202)626-9120. 



